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CHANGES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


Tae old Council Chamber, which has 
recently been demolished, was of consider- 
able interest from the many presentations, 
which make up so large a part in the civic 
history, that took place within its walls. 
It saw as honoured recipients of the City 
freedom Nelson, Rodney, Hood, Duncan, 
Howe, William Pitt, Wellington, Brougham, 
and many others, until in 1884 it was super- 
seded by the present Council Chamber. 

A well-designed apartment, erected by 
George Dance in 1776, it very soon received 
suitable decorations in pictures, statues, 
and busts, of some interest, but frequently 
of uncertain merit. Alderman John Boy- 
dell the printseller was the greatest bene- 
factor in this direction. At his expense 
the four angles under the cupola were orna- 
mented by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., with frescoes 
ee Providence ; Innocence, or In- 
fancy and Youth; Wisdom; and Happiness. 

“ Unfortunately, these paintings never dried 

rfectly, and turned black. They exist no longer ; 

ut prints of them have been published by Messrs. 
Boydell & Co., dedicated to their Majesties.”—* A 
Brief Account of the Guildhall,’ J. B. Nichols, 
1819, p. 39. 
Rigaud, who painted to be engraved, pro- 
vided some of the canvases for Boydell’s 


‘Shakspeare Gallery,’ 1810. The Alder- 
man’s other gifts to the decoration of the 
Council Chamber are too numerous to 
mention; he took every care they should 
be adequately appreciated, and a “ fully 
descriptive ” guide was published. Phillips 
in ‘ The Picture of London for 1803’ (p. 103) 
says :— 

‘*In the Common Council Chamber is a capital 
collection of paintings, presented to the City of 
London by the public-spirited Alderman Boydell, 
to whose exertions, during a space of fifty years, 
the public are in a great manner indebted for the 
state of perfection which the fine arts have attained 
in this country, Among them is Mr. Copley’s 
celebrated picture of the siege of Gibraltar. These 
fine pictures may be seen by application to any of 
the servants belonging to Guildhall, of whom, or of 
Alderman Boydell, may be had a book fully 
describing each of their subjects.” 

In the guide, prepared by Boydell, he 
writes :— 

“Tt may be a matter of wonder to some what 
inducement I could have to present the City of 
London with so many expensive pictures. The 
ay. 9 reasons that influenced me were these: 

irst, to show my respect to the Corporation and 
my fellow-citizens. Secondly, to give pleasure to 
the pom and foreigners in general. Thirdly, to 
be of service to the artists, by showing their works 
to the greatest advantage; and, fourthly, for the 
mere purpose of pleasing myself.” 

Great was the public, or at least the 
civic, esteem of these “‘ expensive ”’ pictures, 
and the munificent donor was eulogized by 
Miss Tomlins in nine four-line stanzas, 
of which the following are examples :— 

In Greece, when Art Wealth’s fostering power 
‘required, 
Wise o’er the rest the great Pericles shone; 
His liberal hand, with patriot glory fired, 

Gave life to brass, and breathing words to stone. 
In arts unequall’d, yet in virtuous fame, 

Not e’en to Athens’ name shall Briton bow ; 

Hers be the poet’s wreath, the patriot’s flame, 

Since what Pericles was—is Boydell now. 

Not to Boydell alone was the old Council 
Chamber indebted for its decorations. The 
really fine canvas by Copley, instead of 
being, as Phillips suggests, one of his gifts, 
was bought by the Corporation for 1,543/. 6s. 
(‘An Account of the Monuments and Pic- 
tures in the Guildhall,’ by Josiah Temple, 
1849). The portraits of Queen Caroline 
and the Princess Charlotte by Lonsdale 
were presented by the Queen in 1820. The 
portrait of Queen Victoria by Hayter was 
presented by her late Majesty in 1839. The 
statue of George III. by Chantrey cost 
the Corporation in 1815 3,089/. 9s. 5d. The 
portrait of John Boydell was a commission 
to Sir William Beechey, R.A., for 200 guineas. 
Some of these works of art have been trans- 
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ferred to the Art Gallery or other parts 
of the building. 

The portraits of the judges who settled 

the claims of property owners after the 
Great Fire, that were on the walls of the old 
Council Chamber until its demolition, are 
of some interest. These twenty-three full- 
length canvases representing the judges in 
their robes, their arms painted on the frames, 
were commissioned of Michael Wright 
“in testimony of the City’s gratitude in having 
settled (without expense of lawsuit) the properties 
of the citizens after the fire in 1666, pursuant to an 
Act of Parliament for establishing a court of judica- 
ture for that purpose.”—Nichols, p. 
They cost 601. each, and were hung in the 
Guildhall about 1671. About 1816 they 
were removed to make room for the monu- 
mental memorials; and soon after 1823 
they were divided between the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. They 
are now scattered throughout the building, 
six being in the lobby of the Lord Mayor's 
Court, 

The City Press of 22 February and The 
Daily Graphic of 7 April had illustrations 
and brief notes on this fine old chamber, 
the loss of which is generally regretted. 
This and other changes that have been made 
are apparently prompted more by a super- 
fluity of means than actual necessity. It 
is a complaint made by users of the Library 
that its equipment is subordinated to the 
needs of the receptions, &c., for which it 
is too frequently required. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“HAZE”: “ HAZY.” 
(See 10 8. vii. 108, 213, 273.) 


No addition is made at these references 
to the material collected by Sir J. Murray 
exemplifying the use of this word in English. 
For convenience I subjoin the early evidence : 

1706, Phillips (ed. Kersey): ‘‘ Haze, a Rime, a 
thick Fog.” 

1721, Bailey, : ‘‘A Hase, a thick Fog or Rime.” 

1755, Johnson: ‘* Haze, fog; mist.” 

1795, Burke, ‘Regie Peace,’ iv., ‘Wks.,’ IX. 4: 
“To trust ourselves to the haze and mist and 
doubtful lights of that changeable week.” 

I would point out that the first literary 
use of the word is in a book printed exactly 
a century ago from the MS. of an intimate 
of the third lexicographer. Lexicographers 
have a sheeplike quality; and Bailey ob- 
viously stole from Phillips with guileful 
inversion of his words ; and it is well known 
that the foundation of Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ was an interleaved copy of Bailey. 


The “neglected English dictionary,” as 
Prof. Skeat truly calls it, says that haze 
is “‘not known till nearly a century after 
Hazy, a., so that it may be a back formation 
from that word.” The line of reasoning 
by which a dictionary-maker would arrive 
at that conclusion may be _ illustrated. 
In the Salon of 1882 Frank Scheidecker 
exhibited a picture of a tramcar in a thick 
mist, which he entitled ‘Un Brouillard a 
Neuilly. E. Bernard in his illustrated 
catalogue (‘Le Salon’) kindly translates 
this: ‘A foggy to Neuilly.’ Now it is 
obvious to a person with even a slight 
knowledge of English that this phrase is 
impossible, and ought to be emended. 
“Foggy”’ is a noun, either substantive 
or adjective. Most nouns ending in y are 
adjective: this is especially the case where 
the y follows a doubled letter. Ergo 
“fog” is the substantive, and “ foggy’’ 
the correlative adjective. 

It is all natural enough. The dictionary- 
maker, brought up on the classics, finds the 
word ‘“‘ hazy” in the strange jargon of men 
of the sea; and assumes a noun “haze” 
from which it springs. What, then, is the 
evidence as to “ hazy” ? 

At 9 8. vi. 87 I gave a quotation from 
Capt. Wyatt’s ‘Narrative of Sir Robert 
Dudley’s Voyage to the West Indies, 1594-5” 
(ed. 1900, p. 40): ‘‘ And withall the weather 
provinge hasey and wett....the companie 
went on shore to make readie their victuall.’” 

It is to be observed that “‘ hazy ”’ appears, 
in the earliest instance given in ‘ N.E.D.,’* 
in the form hawsey and that ‘ heysey 
weather”’ is fully defined in the context 
of the quotation from Ligon, which may 
reasonably be dated 1653 :— 

“‘ Before we came neere this Iland, we perceiv’d a 
kind of weather, which is neither raine nor mist, 
and continued with us sometimes four or five dayes 
together, which the seamen call a Heysey weather, 
and rises to such a height, as though the sunne 
shine out bright, yet we cannot see his body, till 
nine a clock in the morning, nor after three in the 
afternoone. And we see the skie over our heads 


cleare : a close and very unhealthull [sic] weather, 
no pleasure at all in it.”—‘ Barbadoes’ (1657), 


Among the material for the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ (vainly searched on my behalf 
by Sir J. Murray’s kindness) lies a quotation 
from one of the earlier logs in Hakluyt, 
in which ‘“‘ hawsey”’ appears clearly as a 
substantive, preceded by the indefinite 


* 1625, ‘Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm.’ (Camden), 9: 
“The weather beeing thicke and hawsey, the 
winde highe and in our teethe, wee were forced 
backe into Plymouthe.” 
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article. It will no doubt reappear in time 
to be included in the Supplement : possibly 
earjier, as I have an impression that I 
mar ked it as an instance also of some word 
beginning with ¢. If one of your readers 
incline to treat Hakluyt with such close 
and acute examination as Mr. DoRMER 
(9 S. xi. 142, 163) gave to the ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ he will find this, along with many 
other desirable additions to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

But what is the meaning of ‘‘ hawsey”’ ? 
I venture to suggest it is merely the 
Scottish and Northern “haw,” “of a dull 
leaden hue” (‘ N.E.D.’)+“‘ sey,”’ the Scot- 
tish and Northern form of “sea.” Henryson 
in the Testament of Cresseid’ writes (257) 
of the lady Cynthia that she was 

Of colour blak, buskit with hornis twa, 
And in the nicht sho liste best appeir, 
Haw as the leid, of colour na-thing cleir. 

Douglas in 1513 describes (‘ ineis,’ 
VI. [1553] 118) how Charon, 

His wattry hewit bote, haw as the se, 
Towart thame turnis, and addressis he, 
And gan approch, vnto the bra in haist. 

It is perhaps hardly too bold to surmise 
that at this time the word “ hawsey’”’ was 
already used attributively or as a quasi- 
adjective. The third book of the ‘ Aineid’ 
(62-5) describes the funeral rites of Poly- 
dorus :— 

Instauramus Polydoro funus, et ingens 
Aggeritur tumulo tales ; stant manibus 
Ceruleis mestz vittis atraque cupresso, 

Et circum Iliades crinem de more solute. 
Reference to the ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latine’ 
under ceruleus will exhibit, not only a great 
number of instances in which that word 
means “ dark,” but also a note by Servius* 
on this very passage, enforcing the same 
idea. Douglas translates :— 

Syne, in ramembrance of the sawlis went, 

e dolorus altaris fast by war vpstent, 
Crownyt with garlandis al of haw sey hewis, 
And with the blaiknit cypres dedly bewis. 

Gale’s MSS. 0.3.12, of about 1525: Banna- 

tyne Club edition (1839), i. 129. 

The Elphynstoun MS., written before 
1527, and edited by John Small (‘The 
Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas,’ 4 vols., 
1874) reads ‘“‘haw see hewis.” Possibly 
the custodians of these MSS. would have 
the great kindness to ascertain whether 
“haw sey” is in fact written as one word 
or as two. 

It seems improbable that the Low German 


hase in the sense of mist should be represented | PP. 


by the English haze. I should look for it 


* “ Veteres sane ceruleum nigrum accipiebant in 
luctu.” 


rather in the Northern and Eastern “ haar,” 
which, so far as shown by the N.E.D.,’ 
appears first in the preface to Dugdale’s 
‘ History of Embanking,’ published in 1662: 
‘The air being. ...cloudy, gross, and full of 
rotten harrs.” 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 8S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463.) 


JOHN PRYNNE PARKES PrxeEtt (10 S. ix. 
464) was the author of “A Collection of 
Songs with their Recitatives and Sym- 
phonies for the German Flute, Violins, &c., 
with a Thoroughbass for the Harpsichord, 
set to Musick by Mr. Pixell,” which was 
published at Birmingham from Baskerville’s 
type in 1759. Shenstone subscribed for 
six sets, and the musical setting of the piece 
entitled ‘ The Invitation to the Redbreast ’ 
was inscribed to him. 

A second collection, entitled ‘* Odes, 
Cantatas, Songs, &c., Divine, Moral, Enter- 
taining, set to eee Mr. Pixell: Opera 
Seconda,” was printed at Birmingham in 
1775. 


John Nourse wrote in 1741 a poem entitled 
‘Ut Pictura Poesis,’ which is printed in 
vol. v. pp. 93-5. 

Nourse was the eldest son of John Nourse, 
gentleman, of Lower Weston in the parish 
of Weston-sub-Penyard, Herefordshire, who 
married in 1721 Elizabeth, the only daughter 
of William Gregory of Hill House, Woolhope. 
He was baptized in January, 1722, and 
matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 10 Oct., 1739, when aged seventeen. 
He was elected Fellow of Souls College, 
Oxford, in 1743, and took the degree of 
B.C.L. in 1751. He was buried at Weston- 
sub-Penyard on 18 Sept., 1751. He being 
a bachelor, the family estate passed to his 
next brother. A pedigree of the family 
is in W. H. Cooke’s continuation of Dun- 
cumb’s ‘ Herefordshire,’ iii. 213. The dates 
of baptism and burial have been given to 
me by the Rev. Edward Burchett Hawk- 
shaw, Rector of the parish. 


Verses on “‘ Malvern Spa, 1757, inscribed 
to Dr. Wall,” which are inserted in vol. v. 
. 84-7, were the composition of the Rev. 


John Perry, another of Shenstone’s friends, 
and were sent through him. Dodsley wrote 
on 11 Jan., 1757, to Perry that he had 
collected “‘ near forty pounds in consequence 
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of his advertisement,’ and he thanked 
Shenstone on 11 April for sending him this 
poem (B.M. Add. MS. 28959). 

Perry was the son of Daniel Perry of 
Pattingham, co. Stafford, where he was 
born about 1713. He matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 14 Nov. 
' 1731, aged eighteen, and a year later Shen- 
stone entered it. He took the degree of 
B.A. in 1736, and in 1737 was inducted to 
the vicarage of Clent, then in the county of 
Worcester, but now in that of Stafford. 
He died, being still the vicar of that parish, 
on 14 Sept., 1780, and was buried there. 
On his appointment to the living he married 
_ Agnes Margareta, daughter of Walter Little- 
ton of Lichfield, and a connexion of the 
Talbot family. They had eleven children, 
one of whom, Littleton Perry, succeeded 
to the living, but did not enjoy a good 
reputation as a parish clergyman. A con- 
temporary account calls the Rev. John Perry 
“Christian, scholar, poet, and divine” (Amph- 
lett, ‘Clent,’ pp. 147-60; Simms, ‘Bibliotheca 
Staffs,’ p. 357 ; Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxon.”). 


The Rev. Charles Parrott contributed 

oems to vol. iv. 296-302, and vi. 135-8. 

he first set was sent through Shenstone. 
The last piece, ‘Ode to Cupid on Valentine’s 
Day,’ is reprinted in Dr. John Aikin’s 
‘Vocal Poetry,’ pp. 105-6. 

The Rev. Henry Parrott, his father, a 
member of the Huntingdonshire branch of 
the family of Perrot or Parrott, belonged 
to Holywell in Hampshire, and married 
Catharine or Arabella Halford, daughter 
of Sir William Halford. Charles was bap- 
tized at St. Alphage, London, on 23 Sept., 
1713 ; became scholar at Winchester College, 
as founder’s kin through his mother, in 1728, 
and matriculated from New College, Oxford, 
on 25 Oct., 1732, when his age was given 
as eighteen. He was a Fellow from 1732 
‘to 1757, and took the degree of B.C.L. 
on 16 April, 1740. 

Parrott was instituted to the vicarage 
of Heckfield, Hants, on 21 Jan., 1752/3, 
and resigned it in 1757 for the rectory of 
Saham Tony in Norfolk, both of them being 
in the gift of New College. On the death in 
1764 of his relative the Rev. John Cary or 
Carey, Rector of Wootton, near Woodstock, 
he came into the possession of considerable 

roperty. He married Maria, daughter of 


obert Francis of Norwich, and died on 
12 Feb., 1787. A memorial tablet in Latin 
to him is in the chancel of Saham Tony 
Church. It gives his age as seventy-two. 
He left no issue. 


Parrott was possessed of ample . means 
and was very charitable in disposition, 
He restored the eastern portion of Saham 
Tony Church ; rebuilt the parsonage house, 
which had almost fallen to pieces through 
age; adorned its gardens; and left to the 
living certain land, the possession of which 
would be useful to his successors. His will 
was dated in 1785. Under it he gave 2,000. 
for the purchase of land for the Warden of 
New College, 1,300/. for the benefit of 
widows in the almshouse at Marshfield, 
and 2,711/. 9s. 1d. India annuities to provide 
for a schoolmaster and the education and 
apprenticing of twelve poor boys at Wootton. 

he last sum was bequeathed “ agreeable 
to the late Mrs. Carey’s wishes.”’ 

He was the author of two papers in The 
World : No. 38, in ridicule of an expensive 
taste in furniture; and No. 74, on the 
night life of London, with the ‘Ode to 
Night’ which .is reproduced in Dodsley. 
(Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars’; Barnwell, 
‘Perrot Notes,’ p. 130 ; information from the 
Rev. Hastings Rashdall of New College, 
the Rev. F. R. Marriott of Wootton, and 
Mr. D. Edgar Rodwell of 100, Philbeach 
Gardens, S.W.). W. P. 


THE tate Sir W. R. Cremer, M.P.—In 
The Daily T'elegraph of 23 July there is a 
biographical notice of this gentleman, in 
which the following paragraph occurs :— 

“He was born in Fareham, Hampshire, and, it is 
believed, was, as the name indicates, of German, or 
Alsatian descent.” 

Whether the name indicates a foreign 
descent or not, and apart from any special 
knowledge which the writer may have 
possessed, it may be said to be doubtful 
if the late member of Parliament was of 
such recent foreign extraction as this para- 
graph seems to suggest. 

he name Cremer, even if it has a re- 
motely foreign origin, has surely been 
naturalized by some hundreds of years of 
use. For instance, a manorial family of 
that name, bearing the alias of Skryme, 
was seated at Snettisham in Norfolk before 
1600, and members of it owned considerable 
land in that neighbourhood. John Cremer, 
alias Skryme, died in 1611, leaving a large 
family of sons. Donap LIvErTt. 

2, Essex Court, Temple. 


JoHN SHAKESPEARE, BitTMAKER.—In a 
mutilated document headed ‘‘ The Seuerall 
acquittances of the tradesmen artificers.... 
necessaries for his Highnes’ seruice and 
Journay into Spain....thousand and four- 
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teene pounds eleauen shillings and... .tres 
of priuie seale and Schedule thereunto 
annexed, bearing.... ”’ occurs (among a list 
of twenty-five tradesmen whose bills 
amounted in all to 9,014/.) the entry: 
‘John Shakespeare, Bitmaker, 13s.” 
The largest amount was that of John Shepley 
“ Imbroderer,”’ 1,979/. 12s. 2d. A discount 
of about 5 per cent was in most cases 
deducted from every account, and the 
“ acquittance”’ (the signature of each of 
the recipients) was affixed in the last column 
of the document as an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the amount. It would have 
been interesting to find that of John Shake- 
speare, but that and many others are 
wanting. 

The document is evidently a waif derived 
from the mass of Exchequer papers stored 
about 1790 in a vault in Somerset House, 
rejected as valueless by the ignorant chief 
clerk in the Comptroller’s Office, and sold to 
a@ waste-paper dealer at 3/. per ton. The 
collectors of those days who got wind of the 
transaction rescued, I believe, many valuable 
sare from destruction ; but after the fatal 

lunder was bruited about and had become 
a public scandal, means were actually taken 
to destroy the value of the remnant by 
systematically tearing off portions of each 
as they were taken from the heap, and to 
this atrocious treatment must, I am con- 
fident, be laid the stripping-off of one corner 
of the leaves of the present document, in 
which the autograph signature of John 
Shakespeare, among many others, was 
contained. 

The warrant of Privy Seal was dated 
23 March, 1623, but the goods must, it 
would seem, have been ordered by Charles 
and Buckingham, unknown to James, for 
some considerable time before 17 February, 
when “Tom and John Smith” set off on 
their romantic journey from Newhall. 

J. Exior Hopexiy. 
[A paper giving many quotations from accounts 
of Jo re, appeared in The 
Atheneum of 16 May last, from the pen of Mrs. 


Stopes, the well-known Shakespearian autho- 
rity. 


McDonaLD AND McPiKE Famiuigs. (See 
10 S. ii. 467.)—In the ‘ Index to Prerogative 
Wills of Ireland, 1536-1810,’ by Sir Arthur 
Vicars, F.S.A. (Dublin, 1897), occur these 
three items :— 

P. 302, 1790, McDonald, Edmond. 

P. 308, 1790, M‘Peake, Neale, the elder, 
Ardnagross, co. Antrim. 

P. 377, 1801, Pike, Wright, Dublin city, 
merchant. 


The surname McPike appears several 
times (circa 1780) in the series entitled 
‘Pennsylvania Archives,’ and a list of 
those references was printed in The Celtic 
Monthly, Glasgow (1906), vol. xiv. p. 170. 
Efforts to trace that patronymic to the Old 
World, however, have been unsuccessful ; 
but a letter dated 3 May, 1907, from Mr. 
Edward McPike of Mako Point, Awhitu, 
Auckland, New Zealand, addressed to me, 
contains these remarks :— 

““My father’s name was James McPike. He died 
two years ago......I have often heard my father say 
that he never heard of any McPikes but his rela- 
tions......My father came to New Zealand from 
Belfast, Ireland, about sixty years ago.” 

It is to be supposed, therefore, that from 
the records of Belfast one might recover 
some genealogical facts pertaining to the 
McPike family before 1847, and possibly 
before 1772, which is the date of greater 
interest to me. I should be glad to have 
the address of a local historian in Belfast. 

The name McPike or McPeake, with allied 
spellings thereof, has also been discussed 
somewhat in Scottish Notes and Queries, 
Aberdeen, Second Series, vols. vi. and vii. 

EvGEeNE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


EVERGLADE”’: ITs Dertvation.—Con- 
cerning this word the ‘N.E.D. remarks: 
“The formation is irregular, and the in- 
tended etymological sense uncertain; per- 
haps ‘ever’ was used to mean ‘ intermin- 
able’; while the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
has no suggestion whatever to offer as to its 
derivation. It is specifically applied to @ 
wide expanse of marshland, the Everglades 
of Southern Florida, efforts to reclaim which 
for cultivation are, it is said, about to be 
made. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives in full the history of 
“‘ glade,” an open space in a forest, which 
it connects with Swed. gladas, the setting of 
the sun; with Eng. glad, probably from 
Germ. glatt, smooth; and with M.E. glode, 
a place free from brushwood. It is the 
prefix “ever” that is the stumbling-block. 
Recollecting Grimm’s derivation of Germ. 
Aberglaube, superstition, from a previously 
existing word Ueberglaube by modification, 
I lately suggested in the New York Evening 
Post, in reply to a question on the subject, 
that in “ everglade” the initial vowel had 


been modified from overglade, the sense of 
the prefix evidently denoting extension, 
as in “ overgrowth,” and in the Elizabethan 
verbs ‘“‘ to oversnow” and “ to overgrass.”” 
The following quotation from Spenser’s 
‘Shepheard’s Calendar’ seems to confirm 
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this etymology, which so far has passed 

unchallenged :— 

For they .bene like foule wagmoires [quagmires] 
overgrast, 

That if thy galage [galosh] once sticketh fast, 

The more to wind it out thou doest swinck [strive], 

Thou mought ay deeper and deeper sinck. 


N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Navat VOLUNTEERS IN 1795.—The ad- 
dress issued by the Commissioners in 1795, 
calling on seamen to join the King’s fleet, 
is hung up in the Municipal Buildings at 
Boston, Lincolnshire; but as it is fast 
becoming illegible, I subjoin a copy, in order 
that this interesting document of the past 
may not be lost. 

J ~ tars are our men. 
ritish guineas, 
Complete cloathing, 
French prize money, 
and 
Promotion by merit. 

‘Wanted for the Port of Boston in the County of 
Lincoln a number of spirited young men to serve 
their King and Country in His Majesty’s Fleets. 


During the War only. 

Such brave fellows, whose hearts glow with 
ardour to protect this their happy country from 
invasion by the French or any other Foreign enemy 
and gain to themselves immortal honour, will be 
entitled to the following large bounties on entering 
into His Majesty’s Sea Service, viz. :— 

7: = able seaman, including the King’s bounty, 


If an ordinary seaman, including ditto, 23L. 10s. 
wt able-bodied landman, including ditto, 
58. 


Over and above which the Corporation of Boston 
and the merchants and shipowners of that Port, as 
a further encouragement, will present the gallant 
volunteers with jackets, trousers, shirts, hat, and 
silk handkerchiefs fit for that noble character. 


Brave and generous British Tar, 

Repair immediately to Henry Park t th 
Golden Lion, High Street, 
By order. 

Clerk the Commnissi 
er : 
April 6, 1705. e Commissioners 


God Save the King. 


I, lieutenant James Symons, of His Majesty’s 
Royal Navy, regulating officer on the impress 
service at Boston, in pursuance of orders from the 
Admiralty Board, do hereby pledge myself not to 
impress, molest, or anywise disturb any person 
coming to this port for the purpose of entering as a 
Volunteer in the sea service, or in departing from 
hence in case such person cannot agree with the 
Commissioners for the bounty. 

Witness my hand. 
ames Symons, 


G. 8. B. 


“ Hame-Rern.”—At the foot of a hill 
leading from Blackrock, near Brighton, 
to Rottingdean is a board with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Please slacken hame-rein on going 
uphill.” Hame, I learn from the dictionary, 
is “the curved piece of wood or metal by 
which the traces and body-harness of a 
horse are attached to the collar”; but 
hame-rein is new to me, and I do not find 
it in the ‘ N.E.D.’ Joun HEBB. 


First DusiiIn Printer.—In The Weekly 
Irish Times of 27 June I notice a report of a 
paper read on the previous Monday, at a 
general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 
by Mr. E. R. M‘C. Dix. I do not know if the 
subject of his discourse has been already 
discussed in the press :— 

“Humphrey Powell, the first Dublin printer. 
aabaed came over to Dublin about 1550. He was aided 
by a small grant from the Government of the time. 

ery little of his printing is now extant—nothing 
but a folio edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 
two proclamations, and a little pamphlet entitle 
‘Brief Articles of Religion.’ The type he used con- 
sisted almost entirely of black letters, with some 
italic types. Powell had been a mémber of the 
London Company of Stationers, and before he came 
to Ireland he printed in London. Nothing is known 
of his death or of what became of him.” 

HersBert B. CLaytTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


*Cremitr” Money. (See 8 S. ix. 348, 397 : 
x. 264; 9 S. v. 254.)—At the second of 
these references J. T. F. seems to expect 
that ‘ cremitt’’ will receive some further 
elucidation. I think it does so in ‘Some 
Early Civic Wills of York,’ a paper read by 
Mr. R. Beilby Cooke before the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, and printed in ‘ Asso- 
ciated Societies’ Reports and Papers,’ 
vol. xxviii. part 2, pp. 827-71. 

In 13885 John de Gysburne bequeaths to 
the ‘ Anacorite” of Bolton six and eight- 
pence :— 

“Item Anacorite de Hundegate & anac. de Lay- 
thorpbrig et anac. de Bissophyll quadrag. solid. 
p equales porciones inter easdem dividend. Item 
ego les Cremetes hospital’ Sci Leonardi Ebor decem 
libras argent. inter eosdem equaliter dividend.” 
John de Gysburne’s widow in 1407 leaves 
40s. ‘‘ paup’ibz infirmaria hospital’ Sci Leo- 
nardi.”’ 

Again, Robert de Howm (1396) devoted 
100 marks to the brothers of St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, on the condition of an annual 
celebration of his obit; ho left every sister 
of the said hospital 6s. 8d., and to each 
cremate thereof 20d.; besides which he 
remembered every anchorite and recluse in 
the city of York. Among the legacies of 
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Thomas de Howom (sic) in 1406 was, ‘“‘ Item 
lego cuilibet lecto domus Infirmarie hospital’ 
Sci Leonardi Ebor 1d.” 

I think it is almost certain that a 
“‘cremitt’’ was not a hermit. Was it an 
invalid—or a bed ? St. SwirHin. 


Z: NamMeE oF THE LetrER.—This letter, 
called zed in England, is almost uniforml 
called zee in the United States, and I think 
this nomenclature is of long standing. 
The curious name izzard does not seem to be 
more than two centuries old: see the 
‘N.E.D.’ which notes that Dr. Johnson 
(1755) gives ‘“‘zed, more commonly izzard 
or uzzard, that is s hard.”” One may perhaps 
put a query after the derivation. 

H. THornTon. 


@uveries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roman INscRIPTION AT BAVENO.—A short 
time ago{(10 S. ix. 352) I drew attention to 
an altar-slab bearing a Roman inscription 
which was inserted in the wall of a shed 
attached to the church of San Stefano at 
Pallanza on Lago Maggiore. Another very 
ancient slab has been Suilt into the north 
wall of the parish church in the neighbouring 
town of Baveno. The inscription is quite 
illegible, but the following lines, which 
purport to be a copy, have been incised upon 
a larger stone, which has been inserted in 
the wall beneath the original :-—— 

TR. OPTIMVS 
TI. CLAVDII C8, 
AVGYSTI 
GERMANIC. SER. 
DARIA) ET DIANA 
MEMORIZE 
ET SACRVM 
RENOVAT. 
ANNO 
MDCCLXXXV. 
On the domed ceiling of the porch the follow- 
ing lines, which seem to be an explanatory 
gloss on the inscription, have been painted 
in ordinary Roman script :— 
Historie Cultor quisquis es 
Crede Templum hocce 
A Trophimo 
Ti. Claudij Cesaris Augusti 
Germanic. Serv. Darinidiano 
Memoris Conditum 
Anno Christi LXX VIII. 
Baveni antiquitatem demiratus 
Eius Incolas Reverere. 


Trophimus, a slave or freedman of the 
Emperor Claudius, is supposed to have 
founded the temple on the site of which the 
church of Baveno—popularly regarded as 
the oldest on Lago Maggiore—was sub- 
sequently built. e emperor died in 
A.D. 54, and if the date which is recorded 
in the later inscription, and for which no 
authority is given, is correct, the temple 
must have been built twenty-four years 
after his death. The first line of the Latin 
inscription should doubtless read TROPHIMO, 
but I am puzzled with regard to the dedi- 
cation, which in the slab appears as “‘ Darize 
et Dianz,” and in the gloss as “ Darinidiano.” 
Perhaps Pror. BENSLy, or some other of 
the learned correspondents of ‘N. & Q. 
can help me in the matter. 

The Lake of Como (Lacus Larius) is 
closely associated with the elder and the 
younger Pliny. I should be glad to learn 
if there is any reference in classical literature 
to @ connexion between Lago Maggiore 
(Lacus Verbanus) and the princes of the 
Claudian line. W. F. PripEavx. 


Porr’s SHAKESPEARE QuARTO.—Pope, in 
the Preface to his edition of the ‘ Works of 
Shakespeare.’ 1725, when speaking of the 
Quartos and First Folio, says that 
“ the additions of trifling and bombast passages are 
in this edition [First Folio] far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added, since those Quartos, by 
the actors, or had stolen from their mouths into the 
written parts, were from thence conveyed into the 
printed text, and all stand charged upon the 
author......And J have seen one in particular (which 
seems to have belonged to the playhouse, by having 
the parts divided into lines, and the actors’ names 


in the margin) where several of those very passages 
were added in a written hand, which are since to 
be found in the Folio.”—Pp. xvi, xvii. 

Has this “‘ one in particular ’’ Quarto seen 
by Pope been identified ? If so, which and 
where is it ? F. J. FUuRNIVALL. 


Tue Granp Kuarsar.—I am particularly 
anxious to obtain some information as to 
the origin of the name, and the status of 
the society, convivial or otherwise, so 
designated. I have a very elaborate in- 
vitation card, designed and etched by George 
Bickham, by which, in 174-, a member is 
invited to meet “ the rest of the Brethren.” 
At the top three robed male figures hold a 
wreath in front of a tree, to the branches 
of which a harp is suspended. There is a 
medallion on either side, on one of which 
is a palm tree with the word ‘“ Khaibar.” 
Below two females are pouring libations 
into a large cup supported by Cupids. In 
1726 George Roberts published an ‘ Ode to 
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the Grand Khaibar’ (9 pp. folio), throwing 
ridicule on the Freemasons and their lodges. 
The last verse runs thus :— 

The Craftsmen’s Honours Treasures are 

Of Fairies, lost as soon as shown. 

Let the Grand Khaibar, happier far, 

Improve and shine by being known. 

You who in Friendship dear delight, 

Tuneful in Chorus all unite 

T’immortalize the Khaibarite. 

A. M. Broaptey. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


BarBara VILLIERS, DucHEss OF CLEVE- 
LAND.—In the Women’s Section of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, Enclosure II., 
and No. 55 in the Catalogue, is a portrait 
described as “ Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, 1641-1709, daughter of 2nd 
Viscount Grandison. After Sir Peter Lely.” 
This portrait is so unlike any other of this 
celebrated character that it may well be 
asked if the sweet, chaste-looking lady de- 
picted in this picture can really be the 
notorious Lady Castlemaine. As this pic- 
ture is stated to be a copy, where is now the 
original by Sir Peter Lely ? I pause for a 
reply. Cross-CROSSLET. 


HULBERT’s PROVIDENCE Press, SHREWS- 
BuRY.—Can any correspondent inform me 
which numbers of The Salopian Magazine 
included prints from the worn plates (with 
altered titles) of Rye House and Pans- 
hanger which appeared—the former in 
January, 1805; the latter in December, 
1809—in The European Magazine ? 

B. H. Gossevin-LEFEBVRE. 

Bengeo Lodge, Hertford. 


Sr. Marrua.—The usual attributes of 
this saint are a holy-water vessel and an 
asperge; but Mrs. Jameson points out that 
in the character of patroness of female 
discretion and good housekeeping, 

‘she is often represented with a skimmer or ladle 
in her hand, or pay on bunch of keys is attached to 
her girdle. For example, in a beautiful old German 


altarpiece attributed to Albert Diirer,* she is stand- | I find 


ing in a magnificent dress, a jewelled turban, and 
holding a well-known implement of cookery in her 
hand. In a missal of Henry VIII.} she is repre- 
sented with the same utensil, and her name is 
inscribed beneath.”—‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ 
vol. i. pp. 382, 383. 

This account leaves something to be 
desired. What is the implement or utensil ? 
Is it a saucepan, a frying-pan, colander, 
rolling-pin, grater, or what? I have had 
my eye on St. Martha for some time, but 
have not noted her with any such accessory. 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


* “Queen’s Gal.” + ‘* Bodleian MSS. Oxford.”. 


AuTHORS oF QvoTaTIONS WantTED.—I 
knew the references for the following some 
twenty-five years ago, but have quite for- 
gotten them now :— 

1. ‘‘ Attend when thou canst the funerals of thy 
neighbours.” 

2. “Away with the fonts in our churches.” — 

I fancy some bishop (Bull ?) was credited 
with the latter, in sarcastic allusion to the 
private baptism of infants. 

If readers can help me to trace these, I 
shall be very grateful. 

G. H. R. Frercuer, LL.D., Vicar. 

Brenzett, New Romney, Kent. 


Who was the author of “ Sufficit huic 
tumulus cui non suffecerat orbis,” and to 
whom does it relate ? K. P. D. E. 


Ampliat statis spatium sibi vir bonus: hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui. 
Aristotle has a similar sentiment in ‘ Ethics,’ 
ix. 4. JoHN PickForpD, M.A. 


[Martial, x. 23, 5. See King’s ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ 1904, No. 1814.] 


The following lines 

Then Old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to Death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong, 
are quoted from an English poet by Goethe 
in his ‘ Autobiography’ and by Schopen- 
hauer. Who was the author ? 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations’ states that they 
occur in the Earl of hester’s ‘Satire against 
Mankind.’] 


TARENTINE, A HeERB.—What vegetable 
is referred to in the following from a writer 
on India at the end of the seventeenth 
century ? 

‘‘ Herbs for Salading are Purslain, Sorrel, Lettice, 
Parsley, Tarentine.” 


“Bocca Mortis.”—In the same writer 
Wherefore to ogle a Lady in a Balcony (if a 

Person of Quality) it is revenged with a Bocca 

Mortis.” 

What is a ‘‘ Bocca Mortis ”’ ? 


“ Hastie.” —Here is a third difficulty : 


“The Palaces of the Potentates are built mostly 
after this manner : Towards the street appears little 
or no Frontispiece, more than the Porch, which 
makes a square stately Building, arched at top, 
under which is a stately Balcony, open on every 
side, over the Hastle, which compasses neat Apart- 
ments.” 

I cannot find “ hastle ” in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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Batzac AND HEINE: A COINCIDENCE.— 
Reading once more, in the ‘“ Everyman 
Library,” a translation of Balzac’s novel of 
‘The Chouans,’ I came across a saying: 
“Men are like medlars, you know—the 
ripen best in straw.” This evidently re 
Balzac, as he repeats it later. The references 
are on p. 140 and p. 172, and both in the 
enormously long section (the book has no 
chapters) entitled ‘ A Notion of Fouché’s.’ 

Heine in the first volume of his ‘ Reise- 
bilder,’ ‘Ideen,’ chap. xiv., has a passage 
comparing the luxuries Horace got from 
Mecenas in his day, whereas “our Me- 
cenases have quite different ideas: they 
think authors and medlars do best, when 
they have lain in straw for some time.” 

Balzac’s book ‘Les Chouans,’ in its 
original form ‘Le dernier Chouan,’ first 
appeared, says Prof. Saintsbury, in 1829, 
but “its subsequent form, with the actual 
title, threw the composition back to August, 
1827.” Heine’s book bears the date 1826 ; 
so the two are pretty near together in date. 
Did one author copy from the other, and 


did both use a phrase due to some anonymous | P 


wit in Parisian circles? I lay no stress 
on the coincidence, for I have known cases 
in which two living writers evolved an 
elaborate saying or curious piece of phrasing 
at the same time, and independently of 
each other. But in this case there may be 
an earlier proverbial French source which 
some reader of the French ‘N. & Q,,’ 
L’ Intermédiaire, might be able to supply. 
Neu MEzzo. 


SamvuEet Foorr, Comrepian.—Can your 
readers clear up a genealogical _ for me ? 
I want to know precisely how Samuel Foote, 
who was born, 1720, at Truro, and was 
(I believe third) son of Samuel Foote, M.P. 
for Tiverton (floruit 1679-1754), was related 
to the Rev. Francis Hender Foote, who 

urchased Charlton Place, near Canterbury, 
in 1765. Francis Hender Foote was first a 
barrister, and was son of Francis Foote, Esq., 
of Veryan, Cornwall. 

Charlton Place (or Park, as it has long 
been called) was my home in boyhood, 
and a large, incongruous wing was then 
traditionally said to have been built by 
Foote the comedian for his theatricals. We 
used the large room for a drawing-room. 

Foote’s father married Eleanor Dineley 
of Charlton House near here, who brought 
him @ considerable fortune. My own pro- 


perty adjoins the old Dineley estate, and 
there is a tradition that Foote—which one ? 
—was born in the Manor House of Sheriff’s 


Lench, which now belongs to me. It seems 
to me that the two Foote families—the 
Veryan one and the Truro one, both Cornish 
—must be oneand the same. I want to know 
the certainties. My father gave up Charlton 
Park in Kent in 1854 or 1855, and died in 
1873; and the Manor House at Sheriff’s 
Lench was not added to my family estate 
here till later in that year, and I find it 
difficult to ascertain the verity of the tradi- 
tions and the genealogical points. Answers 
direct would be esteemed. 
(Rev. Dr.) W. K. W. CHary. 
Rous Lench Court, Rous Lench, Evesham. 


“MINISTER” IN Earty CHARTERS.— 
What is the exact meaning of “‘ Minister” 
when appended to the names of witnesses 
in royal Anglo-Saxon charters? Does it 
mean that those using it were officials of 
State or Court, or that they held rank as 
thanes ? and were not necessarily in the 
retinue of the royal grantor? J. H. R. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE IN ENGLAND: BRET: 
TENHAM Park.—Where did Joseph Bona- 
arte reside during the time that he lived 
in England? He was here from 1832 to 
1837, and again from 1839 to 1841. The 
Examiner of 15 Oct., 1837, mentions his 
residence at that date as ‘‘ Brettenham 
Park.’’ Where was this ? 
wee Park is in the parish of Brettenham, 

est Suffolk. ] 


DeatH AFTER LyInc.—In the recently 

ublished volume of essays called ‘ Anglican 

> (Williams Norgate) occurs 
this passage on p. 37 :— 

“‘TIn one of our county towns the Market Cross 
records an event which took place in the middle of 
the eighteenth century—the death of a market 
woman immediately after she had told a lie in the 
course of her trading, and had called upon God to 
strike her dead if she had not told the truth.” 

Can any one supply the name of the town, 
and date ? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 

[The town is Devizes. ] 


PicTURE WITH GAME AND ELEPHANT.— 
Has a picture representing a man seated, 
scieoaiilied by game, with an elephant in 
the background, been engraved? It is 
believed to be the portrait of the Regent’s 
friend Sir Alexander Grant of Dalvey. 


Doa Names.—In Mr. Stallybrass’s trans- 
lation of Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie’ 
(1880, vol. i. p. 7) there is a note in which 
it is suggested that the names of heathen 
deities were given to dogs, after the North 
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had become Christian, “‘ by way of degrada- 

tion,’”’ and several examples are supplied. 

Has further research confirmed this surmise ? 
N. M. & A. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO THE QUEEN.— 
Laurence Hyde, an uncle of the Earl of 
Clarendon’s, is said to have been Attorney- 
General to the Queen of James I. What is 
meant by this? What duties were con- 
nected with this office? When was it 
abolished ? J. 

Lerwick. 


Fieet Prison.—Is there any book con- 
taining a history of this in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ? The documents 
at the Record Office do not seem to go so far 
back. R. S. B. 


Replies. 


DON SALTERO’S TAVERN, CHELSEA 
(10 S. x. 67.) 


RECENT research has shown that the 
of the original coffee-house*of ‘‘ Don 

altero was as indicated in the ‘ Book of the 
Chelsea. Historical Pageant,’ though the 
later tavern, of which the curiosities were 
sold in 1799, stood in Cheyne Walk, as Mr. 
TAVENOR-PERRY says. Mr. Randall Davies, 
F.S.A., has gone thoroughly into the matter ; 
but as he is in America at present, I am 
unable to give the authorities. The greatest 
care was taken with the presentation of 
local history in the Pageant, the general 
effect being borne in mind, and this gives 
the ‘ Pageant Book’ a more than passing 


value. J. Henry Quinn, 
Hon. Sec. Historical Committee, 
Chelsea Pageant. 
Chelsea, 8. W. 


This certainly must be “‘ pageant history,” 
and one may hope that the occas‘on presented 
for the use of such an expression will prove 
an exception to the rule in future pageants. 
Danvers Street extends from 78, Cheyne 
Walk, to 26, Paulton’s Square, whereas 
No. 18, Cheyne Walk, the site of Don Sal- 
tero’s, was on the eastern side of that historic 
“Walk” It was rebuilt in 1867, and be- 
came the residence of the Hon. Victoria 
Grosvenor. There is a photographic illus- 
tration of the picturesque spot, as it was 
when a tavern, in Reginald Blunt’s ‘ Illus- 
trated Handbook of Chelsea,’ 1900, p. 109. 
It was, however, maintained as a public- 
house so late as 1870, becoming a private 
dwelling later. 


Felix Calvert, the eminent brewer, shot 
himself in Don Saltero’s Coffee-House, 
15 April, 1802. Benjamin Franklin was 
among its distinguished visitors, and he 
relates in his ‘Autobiography’ his long 
swim from Chelsea to Blackfriars. Both 
White Horse’ in Church Street (still 
standing, although robbed of its village 
aspect in rebuilding), and Don Saltero’s 
were frequented by Sir Richard Steele. 
A ‘Catalogue of the Rarities at Don Sal- 
tero’s Coffee-House in Chelsea’ was pub- 
lished in 1740, and is now very scarce. 

An address in rime by Don Saltero, dated 
from the ‘‘ Chelsea Knackatory,” appeared 
in The Weekly Journal of 23 June, 1723. 
The version given in ‘ Old and New London’ 
will be found, if compared with the original, 
to contain no fewer than sixty-two typo- 
gg errors, including punctuation. 

o reference is assigned to it, but it is 
obviously copied from the ensuing :— 

We cannot refuse the following whimsical 
Epistle concerning the Rarities at Salter’s Coffee- 
house at Chelsea, but as we have not yet seen them, 
we shall defer giving any other Account to our 
Readers, but refer them to the Letter ; however we 
order Don Saltero to attend us in his Knackatory 
next Wednesday, at One in the Afternoon, for our 
better Information. 


SIR, 

Fifty Years since to Chelsea great, 

From Bodmen on the Jrish Main, 
I strol’d, with Maggots in my Pate, 

Where, much improv'd they still remain. 
Through various Employ I’ve past; 

A Scraper, Vertuos’-Projector, 
Tooth-Drawer, Trimmer, and, a(t)last, 

I’m now a Gimcrack Whim Collector. 
Monsters of all Sorts, here are seen, 

Strange Things in Nature as they grew s0, 
Some Relicks of the Sheba Queen, 

And Fragments of the fam’d Bob Cruso. 


Knick-knacks too dangle round the Wall, 
me in Glass-Cases, some on Shelf ; 

But what’s the rarest Sight of all, 

Your humble Servant shews himself. 
On this my chiefest Hope depends, 

Now, if you will the Cause espouse, 
In Journals pray direct your Friends 

To my Museum Coffee-House. 


And in requital for the timely Favour, 
gratis, Bleed, draw Teeth, and be Shaver ; 
Nay, that your Pate may with my Noddle tally, 
And you shine bright as I do, —— marry shall ye, 
Freely consult my Revelation Molly ; 
Nor shall one jealous Thought create a Huff, 
For she has taught me Manners long enough. 

DON SALTERO. 


Chelsea Knackatory. 

To be “‘maggot-headed” or to have “mag- 
gots in the pate,” as in the first verse, 
expressed whimsicality—to have a “ bee 
in the bonnet ”’ or “‘ a spider in the ceiling.” 
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Fletcher in ‘The Spanish Curate,’ IV. v., 
in 1622, speaks of a man as a “ maggot- 
pate.” For other seventeenth-century in- 
stances see the ‘N.E.D.’ Swift in his 
Introduction to ‘ The Tale of a Tub’ says: 
“The two principal qualifications of a 
fanatic preacher are, his inward light, and 
his h full of maggots”; and Tennyson 
has (‘ Maud,’ xxvii. 3)— 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 

And wheedle a world that loves him not. 

The marriage of Frederick, the eldest son 
of George II., was celebrated at Don Sal- 
tero’s in the following manner :— 

"i Among the Rejoicings upon the Prince of 
Wales’s Nuptials, those of the Gentlemen of the 
Club at Salter’s Coffee-house in Chelsea were most 
extraordinary ; for as soon as the Ceremony was 

rform’d in St. James’s Chapel, they began to fire 

rom a Horse-Boat, moored in the Middle of the 
Thames for that Purpose, a great Number of Sk 
and Water-Rockets were likewise play’d off, whic 
the Gentlemen, at an elegantSupper, attended with 
Musick, drank the Healths of the King and Queen, 
the illustrious Bride and Bridegroom, a numerous 
Issue, the Royal Family, &c., the great Guns firing 
at each Health, ‘accompanied by Huzzas from the 
Populace, to whom plenty of Strong Beer was 
given.”—St. James’s Evening Post, 29 April, 1736. 
J. Hotpen MacMicHart.. 

Deene, Streatham. 

Dr. G. F. BLANDFoRD also refers to Mr. Reginald 
Blunt’s book. ] 


Tuomas (10 S. ix. 409).—Messrs. 
Britten and Boulger in their ‘ Biographical 
Index of British and Irish Botanists,’ 1893, 
B 32, say: “Born Kent, c. 1804—d. 

righton (?), 1838.” If Mr. Britten has 
learnt any further particulars, he would 
possibly reply if a request was addressed 
to him at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Botanical Department. But the ‘Index’ 
is so good that it should be better known. 

S. L. Perry. 


VOWEL-SHORTENING (10 S. x. 43).—The 
rule so ingeniously laid down by Pror. 
SxeaT is not peculiar to English, for it 
rests on physiology, and is the consequence 
of the law of mechanics which is called in 
French “le principe de la moindre action.” 

When a word—generally a monosyllable 
—is lengthened by the addition of a suffix, 
there is a tendency to minimize the labour 
of the voice, and to weaken the exertion 
at the very beginning of the word. 

The English examples given by the Pro- 
fessor are most edifying, especially to 
foreigners ; for when one speaks a foreign 
language, there is a tendency to pronounce 
the same syllable in the same way ; and even 


uneducated (or would-be educated) natives, 
at least in France, sometimes make this 
mistake in words that are not in common 
use, and are not familiar to the speaker 
by an unconscious tradition. 

Pror. Sxeat rightly says: ‘‘ The longer 
the word, the shorter the vowel.” Here 
are some French instances of this law, in 
which long vowels are shortened by the 
addition of a suffix :— 

Grace, gricieux ; matelas, matelisser. 

Pot, pdtée; rabdt, rabdter; lot, loti; sabdt, 
sabdtage. 

Degel, dégélé (generally pronounced dég’lé) ; 
rappel, rappélé (rapp’lé). 

And I may bring into this series :— 

Bréche, ébréché ; méche, éméché. 

If we extend the question further, I might 
observe that the change of a vowel into a 
weaker one may be due to a similar cause : 
faner, fenaison ; faire, je ferai. 5 

On the contrary, monosyllables with a 
short vowel when they are used as 
7.e., when they cease to be really mono- 
syllabic, lengthen the vowel when they are 
used emphatically and by themselves ; 
for instance, the possessive pronouns notre, 
votre: C'est notre maison, “This is our 
house’; but Cette maison est notre, “ This 
house is ours”; Nous y avons mis du notre, 
“We contributed to it from our own means 
(or our own money) H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris 


Pror, SKEAT’s list of words is interesting : 
valuable, I think, chiefly because of its 
etymological cues; for very few decently 
educated people would fail to shorten the 
vowel instinctively in every word of more 
than one syllable from “‘ baxter” even unto 
“zealous.” I am a little surprised that 
nothing was said of “‘ page” and “pageant, 
as the latter is now air, and 
eople of learning are to be heard s 
pageant.” am aware that PRoF. 
Sxeat has discoursed in The Academy of 
“pageant”; but his valuable remarks 
would have borne repetition in ‘ N. & Q. 

St. SwirHrn. 


[Reply from Sir Hersert MAxwELt next week.] 


Hove (10 8S. ix. 450; x. 14).—I trust I 
may be allowed, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, to protest against the invention of 
non-existent words dignified by the name of 
“* Anglo-Saxon.” What would be thought 
of a writer who said that hov was a Latin 
word meaning “low-lying,” or that stima 
was a Latin word meaning “ brightness" ? 
It would be criminal to utter such inventions 
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and to call them Latin; but to utter them 
as “ Anglo-Saxon”’ is thought to be meri- 
torious. 

I find, ante, p. 14, the statement that 
“Hov [is] deriving from a Saxon word 
meaning low-lying’’ ; and on the very next 
page, under ‘Stymie, that there is an 
‘ A.-S. stima, a gleam, brightness.” 

I wonder whether the authors of these 
remarkable statements can give their refer- 
ences, or justify their assertions. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


In default of information as to the mys- 
terious;}Saxon word meaning “ low-lying” 
(in @ physical sense) that has any resem- 
blance to Hove, it may be permitted to 
suggest the precise A.-S. equivalent—hof, 
given as enclosure, dwelling, temple. The 
word seems to have died out after the Con- 
quest, excepting its occurrence in Gower as 
hove-daunce =Court-dance, though this 
is probably borrowed from the M.H. German 
hove-tanz. 


“Srymie”’ at (10 ix. 370, 414, 
492; x. 15).—With regard to the concluding 
paragraph at the last reference it was pre- 
cisely because my Anglo-Saxon dictionary 
(Sweet’s) contained no such word as stima, 
gleam, or anything like it, that I penned 
the query at the first reference, in order to 
obtain, inferentially, the etymon of stime 
in the ‘Cursor Mundi’ quotation. The 
latter is the only reference I could find 
calculated to throw any light on the golf 


HunGarRIAN GRAMMAR (10 S. ix. 489; 
x. 14).—Triibner published an _ excellent 
sketch of the language in his ‘“‘ Simplified 
Grammar Series.”” Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate may still supply it. 

To any one able to read German I can 
recommend a series ‘‘ Kunst der Poly- 
glottie,’’ published by Hartleben of Vienna. 
These grammars are excellent for conversa- 
tional purposes. ‘ Ungarisch,’ by F. Gorg, 
would cost about two shillings. 

ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


TITLES CONFERRED BY CROMWELL (10 S. 
x. 49).—A list of these will be found in vol. ii. 
of Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the Protectorate 
House of Cromwell.’ For an exhaustive 
list of Cromwell’s ‘‘ Other House’? or 
“* House of Lords ” see G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vol. ii. pp. 84-9. For full particu- 
lars of Cromwellian baronets see G. E. C.’s 
“Complete Baronetage,’ vol. iii. pp. 3 to 9. 


The knights made by both the Protectors, 

Oliver and Richard, are enumerated in 

Dr. W. A. Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ 

vol. ii. pp. 223-4, W. D. PINK. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


The MS. Journal of the Protectorate 
House of Lords, in possession of the late 
Sir Richard Tangye, was published this 
year for the first time in ‘ The House of 
Lords’ Manuscripts, Vol. IV. (New Series),” 
which can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office for 2s. 9d. This contains the lists 
of the different peers attending the meetings 
of Cromwell’s House of Lords, with mention 
also of the various offices held by ~_ 


Upton. 


There is a list of many of these persons 
(with armorial bearings) in Sir J. Prest- 
wich’s ‘ Respublica,’ 1787, at pp. 149 et gl 


PETER QUIVEL, BisHoP oF EXETER (10 8. 
x. 30).—It is pleasant to find my old friend 
Mr. James Datias (for many years an 
honoured citizen of Exeter) protesting 
against Mr. R. L. Poole’s spelling of this 
bishop’s name. I have looked over a score 
of creditable authorities, and do not find 
any of them rendering it Quinel. The Rev. 
George Oliver, D.D., in his ‘ Lives of the 
Bishops of Exeter’ (1861), remarks :— 

“ Peter Quivil was the son of Peter and Helewisa 
Quivil of Exeter.” 

Prebendary F. C. Hingeston Randolph, 
in his reproduction of ‘ The Register of Peter 
Quivil (a.p. 1280-91),’ published in 1889, 
says in the preface :— 

“ Peter Quivil, our thirteenth Bishop, like his 
two immediate predecessors, was a native of 
Exeter......He was instituted 
country parish of St. Mullion......The date of his 
institution is unknown, but he resigned the benefice 
in 1262, and John Quivel—doubtless his kinsman— 
succeeded him.” 

In a foot-note the author adds :— 

name does not occur elsewhere in the 
Registers, and it should be noted that it is there 
spelt ‘Quivel.’? Was not this, rather than ‘ Quivil,’ 
the true spelling?” 

Harking back to the same learned cleric’s 
rendering of Bishop Bronescombe’s Register 
(A.D. 1257-80), we find the following entry : 

“‘Rectors of St. Mullion (Sancti Melani in 
Kerier, MS.), Master P(eter) Quivel, on whose 
resignation John Quivel, priest, was inst. 7 July, 
1262, on the presentation of Sir Philip Basset.” 

Archdeacon Freeman, in his ‘ Architec- 
tural History of Exeter Cathedral’ (1873), 


invariably renders the Bishop’s patronymic. 
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** Quivil,” and, speaking of his great work 
in transforming the Norman nave into a 
Decorated one, says :— 

“So entire was the metamorphosis that it won 


for him the title of ‘Founder of the New Cathe- | d 


dral,’ which the ‘Exeter Chronicle’ fifteenth cen- 
tury) has given him (A.D. M.cc.Lxxxvim. ‘ Fundata 
est hee nova ecclesia a venerabili patre Petro hujus 
Eccl. Episcopo’). He was in reality ‘Fundator 
novis operis’ (Fabric Roll, 1308). 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


SnoperRass as A SURNAME (10 S. ix. 427; 
x. 10, 52).—The story of Thomas Snodgrass 
of the Madras Service is partially told in 
Baillie’s ‘History of the Oriental Club,’ 
and at greater length by Sir Charles Lawson 
in his ‘ Memories of Madras.’ It has never 
really been substantiated by reference to 
the minute-books of the Directors of the 
East India Company. Most probably it 
underwent embellishment during the time 
it was being handed down verbally in the 
Club. After his retirement Mr. Snodgrass 
spent a considerable portion of his time 
in managing charities connected with the 
mercantile marine. His portrait hangs in 
the office of the Marine Society in Bishops- 
gate Street, and is reproduced in the 

Memories of Madras.. FRANK PENNY. 


Snodgrass was the name of one of Beau 
Brummell’s butts :— 


**A gentleman who suffered by his pranks was a 
Mr. Snodgrass, I believe an F.R.S., and very fond 
of scientific pursuits; probably the reason [?] why 
he was singled out by Brummell as a fit and proper 
object for his fun. Accompanied by several friends, 
he once knocked up this philosopher at three o’clock 
on a fine frosty morning ; and when, under the im- 
pee of his house ee fire, he protruded his 

y en chemise, and his head in a bh from 
the window, the Beau put the following very 
interesting question to him :—‘ Pray, sir, is your 
name Snodgrass?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said he, very anxiously, 
‘my name is Snodgrass.’ ‘Snodgrass—Snodgrass,’ 
repeated Brummell, ‘a very odd name that, upon 
my soul; a very odd name indeed ! But, sir, is your 
name realy Snodgrass?’ Here the philosopher, 
with the thermometer below freezing-point, natur- 
pes | got into a towering passion, and threatened to 
call the watch; whereupon Brummell walked off 
with—‘ Good morning to you, Mr. Snodgrass.’ ”— 
Jesse, ‘The Life of George Brummell,’ 1854, p. 60. 

R. L.. Moreton. 


‘The Office Window,’ Daily Chronicle, 
5 April, 1907, contained the following :— 


_ ‘There is no doubt that Charles Dickens when 
in Bath on a reporting exploit picked up the name 
of Snodgrass, as he did so much else, immediately 
afterwards introduced into the pages of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
writes a correspondent. Alexander Snodgrass was 
mine host of ‘The Raven,’ in Quiet Street, from 
1826 (if not earlier) until about 1832, when he moved 


to ‘The Caledonian’ Tavern in Trim Street. There 
he died in May, 1853, and was laid to his rest in 
that famous littie burial-ground on the heights of 

nsdown. the same graveyard lie Elizabeth 
fuoderse, d. 1850, and bert Snodgrass who 


In the 1805 Army List Kenneth Snodgrass 
appears in the list of lieutenants of the 
52nd Foot, the immediate senior being 
Lieut. Wm. Rowan, who (see 9 S. x. 72) 
married a sister of Mr. Spong, who is believed 
to have suggested the character of Wardle. 
Mrs. Snodgrass (referred to ante, p. 11) 
and her brothers, Lynedoch and Donald 
Douglas, were often in this fag, ote: 
their father having married a Hythe lady, 
Miss Rachel Andrews. 
R. J. FyNMoRE. 


In the British Museum Catalogue there 
are 17 entries to 12 authors of this name. 
The earliest is John Snodgrass, D.D., theo- 
logical pamphlets published at Paisley from 
1770 to 1796. The next is Gabriel Snod- 

ass, in a letter to the Directors of the East 
ndia Company in 1797. Then comes one 
with the Christian names of John James, 
on the Burmese War in 1827. An American 
preacher, William S., comes next, 1830-40. 
A Scottish miller, John Snodgrass of Glas- 
gow, follows in 1860 with a work on co-opera- 
tion. John S., the translator of Heine, is 
next, 1879-82. Wm. Snodgrass published 
some medical works between 1893 and 1899 ; 
while the latest are reprints of papers, &c., 
in American scientific journals, 1899-1902. 

AYEAHR. 


[Capr. C. S. Harris also refers to Sir C. Lawson’s 
book. ] 


Prace-NaMEs IN -ox (10 S. ix. 508).— 
I know of one case in which an ending 
in -ox is derived from a surname ending’ 
in -ock’s; but it does not follow that this 
case governs all such endings. The names 
mentioned in the query include three which 
seem to make it probable that they are 
derived in this way, e.g., Craddox, 1.e., 
Craddock’s (sc. tenement). 

PENNY. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
ix. 229).—The passage sent by AYEAHR, 
“‘ Prefaces to books are like signs to public- 
houses: they are intended to give one an 
idea of the kind of entertainment to be found 
within,” inevitably recalls the first chapter 
(Book I.) of ‘ Tom Jones’ :— 

“ As we do not disdain to borrow wit or wisdom 
from any man who is capable of lending us either, 
we have condescended to take a hint from these 
honest victuallers, and shall prefix not only a 
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general bill of fare to our whole entertainment, but 

1 likewise give the reader particular bills to 
every course which is to be served up in this and 
the ensuing volumes.” 

Perhaps some writer has condescended to 
take a hint from Fielding. Unfortunately 
no date or reference is added in the query. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


The lines sought by H. H. T. C. (ante, 
p- 68), 
We shall see them, we shall know them, in the 
fullness of the time, 
In the glorious new creation, in the everlasting 
clime, 
are, with the slight change of ‘“‘I”’ to “‘ we,” 
the first two lines of a piece of mine entitled 
‘The Holy Catholic Church,’ and will be 
found on p. 209 of my ‘ Lyra Christi,’ pub- 
lished by Houlston & Sons, or on p. 35 of 
‘Cassell’s Illustrated Book of Sacred Poems,’ 
edited by the late Rev. R. H. Baynes. 
C. LawRENCE Forp. 
21, Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


C. Barron, 19, Patt Matt (10S. x. 69).— 
In the course of inquiries in connexion with 
a history of Pall Mall and the Haymarket 
about a year ago, I ascertained that C. Barron 
was the founder of the old business of 
“Italian warehousemen and wine-mer- 
chants ”’ carried on to the present day under 
the style of A. Cobbett & Son, 18 and 19, 
Pall Mall. Barron, before this, was a partner | 
in the extremely old Italian warehouse 
in the Haymarket of Messrs. Barto Valle. 
An old shopbill of Cobbett’s (Mr. Cobbett 
was related, if distantly, to William Cobbett, 
the political writer) shows that the firm was 
known as A. Cobbett & Son so far back as 
1846, about which time, or a little before, 
Barron appears to have established the 
warehouse.” J. MacMIcHAEL. 


Ox¥FoRD COMMEMORATION IN 1759 (10 S. 
x. 6).—The Latin-verse writers of the 
eighteenth century who made the penulti- 
mate vowel of Academia short had the 
authority of Claudian (‘De Cons. Mall. 
Theod.,’ 94: ‘In Latium spretis Academia 
migrat Athenis ’’) and of Apollonius Sidonius. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


‘D.N.B.’: ADDITIONS AND COoRREC- 
trons (10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272, 313, 372, 410, 
473, 516; x. 58).—Ballard, John.—Dr. Venn 
in his ‘History of Gonville and Caius 
College,’ i. 66, writes :— 

“Ballard, John: of Wratting (‘Tollewratting'), 
Suffolk : son of William Ballard, mediocris fortune. 
School, Elmdon, Age 17. Admitted 


pensioner, Jan. 18, 1569/70. Tutor and surety, 


Dr. Edwards, fellow. Assigned the fourth lower 

cubicle. B.A. (King’s), 1574-5. Doubtless the 

seminary priest executed for complicity in Babing- 

ton’s plot; as he is described as a Cambridge 

= on his arrival at Douay College, Nov. 27, 
iv. 


Dean, William.—Dr. Venn (op. cit., i. 94) 
writes as follows, the passages within 
brackets being my own additions, mainly 
on the authority of vols. ii. and v. of the 
Catholic Record Society :— 


“Deane, William : son of Thomas Deane, medio- 
cris fortune. Born at Grassington [in the parish of 
Linton in Craven], Yorkshire. Schools, Leeds and 
Clitheroe ? (‘Cletherall *), Lancashire, four years. 
At Magdalene College two years. Age 20. Admitted 
pensioner minor, tertii ordinis, Nov. 4, 1577. 
Assigned a cubicle with his surety, Mr. R 
Draper, M.A., fellow. Probably [almost cio 
the seminary priest and martyr, described as o 
[Linton in Craven,] Yorkshire, jand son of a tenant 
of Richard Norton, who lost all his lands for his 
share in the rebellion of 1569], [and, after serving 
the cure of Monk-Frystone as a Protestant minister, 
was reconciled to the Church by Thomas Alfield in 
id or June, 158], and arrived at the English 
College at Rheims from Douay July 9, 1581, and 
was ordained priest Dec. 21, wg Sent to Eng- 
land Jan. 25, 1581/2. [Arrested in London after he 
had said some six or seven Masses there. Com- 
mitted to Newgate Feb. 21, 1581/2. Indicted with 
four other priests Feb. 5, 1583/4; in the Clink 
April 8, 1584.] Banished [Jan. 21, 1584/5, with 
nineteen other priests and one layman, being 
shipped at the Tower Wharf on board the Ma 
Martin of Colchester. Landed at Boulogne Feb. 2. 
Returned to Rheims. Started for England again 
Nov. 21, 1585.] |Apprehended and committed to 
the Gatehouse before March, 1587/8.) Tried and 
condemned Aug. 22, 1588, as a priest ordained 
abroad [and coming into, or remaining in, the 
kingdom contrary to the provisions of 27 Eliz. ¢. 2.] 
Executed at Mile End, Aug. 28, 1588. ‘ Vir morum 
gravitate et doctrina conspicuus.’” 


Finglow, John.—Dr. Venn (op. cit., i, 76) 
writes :— 


“‘Fingley, John: matriculated sizar, Dec. 1573. 
Born at Barnby, Yorkshire. Afterwards a seminary 

riest and martyr. Admitted at Douay College, 
f b. 13, 1579/80. Ordained sub-deacon Feb. 21, 
1580/1; and priest at Rheims by the Bp. of Chalons, 
March 25, 1581. Sent to England Ap. 24, 1581 
about the same time as Ed. Osburne. Ap rehended 
and committed to York gaol; tried there; and 
hanged and quartered Aug. 8, 1586. He appears to 
have resided three years or more in college, and his 
real character seems to have been at once suspec 
by the fellows. He was at first sizar to Hugh Cressy, 
and afterwards appointed butler by Dr. Legge, 
an office usually held by a scholar. He was the 
subject of violent complaints against the master b 
the anti-Romish party in college. ‘That the sai 
Finglye was made butler* by the master without 


* Dr. Venn adds this note: ‘“‘The butler was a 
college officer who ranked with the scholars, and 
should have been appointed, like them, by the 
master and fellows together.” 
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consent of the fellows......that the common rumour 
was that he did labour to pervert youth secretly...... 
came very seldom or never to prayer or sermons 
could not be drawn unto them by warning and 
correction often used by this deponent (H. Paman)* 
Pin was not sent away by the master, but that, his 
lewd dealing being detected, he ran away.’ ‘There 
was Si much speech of a man reported to be said 
by Fingley in the master’s great chamber, and that 
he was by some suspected to be a priest’ (Lansd. 33). 
There is a reference to him as ‘a priest of God, put 
into a low prison, into a deep and darksome dun- 
nal at York (v. Foley, iii. 251; and the ‘ D.N.B.). 
‘or more see Caian, vol. v.” 

Holiby, Richard.—It appears from Dr. 
Venn (op. cit., i. 75) that Holtby was at 
Northallerton School four years, and at 
Christ’s College two years, before he was 
admitted a pensioner at Caius College, 


Aug. 19, 1573, aged 20. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sir MenassexH Massey Lopez, Br. (10 S. 
ix. 508; x. 96).—Mr. Sotomons makes a 
mistake in stating that Mordecai Rodrigues 
Lopes became a Christian in 1802 with his 
son Manasseh, the future baronet. He died 
@ Jew in March, 1796, and his burial is 
recorded in the registers of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Congregation at Bevis 
Marks as having taken place on ‘‘ Domingo 
26 Adar Reson 5556”’; his wife Rebecca 
Pereira is buried next him, having died 
in May. 1795. Their two daughters—Rachel, 
widow of Isaac Pereira (d. 1825), and Esther, 
wife of Abraham Franco (d. 1795)—are 
buried near them in the same Carreira. 

Picciotto in his ‘ Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History,’ p. 304, mentioning the defection 
of the Lopes family in 1802, makes this same 
error regarding the elder Lopes. 

Ralph Franco, who in 1831 succeeded his 
uncle and became the second baronet, was 
baptized at Shipbourne Church, near Ton- 
bridge, 17 May, 1801. 

Possibly in his last days the same yearning 
came over Sir Manasseh Lopes as in the case 
of Sampson Gideon, who, after living apart 
from his people for many years, left a request 
that he should be buried with them at Mile 

nd. T. CoLyER FER@ussON. 
Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


‘“Kirry Jie’: YANKEE 
Doopte’ (10 S. ix. 50, 98, 197, 236, 337, 
471; x. 50)—Mr. Apert Marraews 
apparently confounds the words with the 
tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ My immediate 
concern was with the tune or melody, and 
I have absolutely no interest in the origin 
of the verses. For proof of the identity of 


* This appears to be a misprint for J. Paman. 


‘Yankee Doodle’ with ‘ All the Way to 
Galway’ I refer Mr. Marruews to The 
Dolphin (Philadelphia) for A t, 1905, 
in which I print both airs, which are prac- 
tically identical. The Irish characteristics 
in the oldest printed setting of the air are 
unmistakable. 

2. I am not aware that Dr. Richard 
Shuckburgh was in America in 1755. If 
he went over with General Abercrombie, 
he cannot have reached America till June, 
1756. Hence I would conclude that the 
adaptation of the song was not prior to 
1756, though possibly 1755 may be the 
correct date. 

3. Mr. Marrnews makes a point of my 
putting ‘‘ published” for “sold by.” He 
admits that ‘The Disappointment’ was 
printed in 1767, and so agrees with me. 
The name of the author is printed “* Andrew 
Barton,” and as against Mr. MaTTrHEws, 
who says that the play was “ probably not 
written”? by Barton, but by Col. Thomas 
Forrest, I can quote an excellent authority, 
Mr. O. G. Sonneck, of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr. Sonneck says: “‘ The arguments 
in favour of Forrest’s authorship are not 
at all convincing, and I advise librarians 
to enter the libretto under Barton.” 

4. I repeat my statement that ‘ Kitty 
Fisher’s Jig,’ with the ‘‘ Macaroni” refer- 
ence, wan Take between 1755 and 1760, 
when Macaronis were in vogue. 

5. If Mr. MatrHews is of a musical turn, 
let him compare ‘ Yankee Doodle’ with 
‘ All the Way to Galway.’ He will find 
the latter tune printed in ‘The Complete 
Petrie Collection,’ ii. No. 849. So convinced 
was I of the identity of both tunes that I 
stated without question the Irish origin of 
‘Yankee Doodle’ in my ‘ History of Irish 
Music,’ p. 247. W. H. Gratran FLoop. 

Enniscorthy. 


Coxe oF CLENT AND Swynrorp (10 S. x. 
29).—In Burke’s ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies,’ 1844, p. 121, Cocks of Dum- 
blaton, baronet (cr. 1661, extinct 1765), 
is described as “a branch of the family of 
Cocks Hall in Kent.” Your correspondent 
P. M. M. C. inquires if this Hall is near 
Sandgate. I have failed to discover it, 

Hasted (vol. x. p. 81) gives an account 
of a Michael Cox of Tilmanstone, 8 Hen. VII., 
whose son Thomas was ‘‘ Customer of Sand- 
wich” at the latter end of Henry VIII.’s 
reign. His arms were Sable, on a chevron 
argent, a mullet sable, for difference, between 
three attires of a stag, pinned to the scalps, 
argent. At p. 45 of the same volume we 
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are informed that Thomas married Alice, 
coheiress of Roger Lychfeld. This Thomas 
died 1559, and his heirs alienated the pro- 
eet to Richard Fogge, eldest son of George 

‘ogge of Brabourne. 

A Thomas Cockes was one of the com- 
missioners at the building of Sandgate 
Castle, 1539-40, the other being Reginald 
Scott, Esq. George Fogge was in 1545 
Deputy of the Castle. KR. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


ABBOTSLEY, St. Neots, Hunts (10 S. iii. 
29).—Here is a list of the incumbents of 
Abbotsley (St. Margaret) from 1225 to 1901 
in the Transactions of the Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire Archeological Society, 
1907, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 158-60, contributed 
by the Rev. W. M. Noble, editor of the 


Society. HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


JOHN oF GAuntT’s Arms (10 S. x. 9).—1. 
Privy seal before the marriage with Con- 
stance of Castile (1371) :— 


‘© A shield of arms, couché, quarterly, 1 and 4 
France ; 2 and 3, England : over all in chief a label 
of three points ermine. Crest on a helmet and 
short mantling diapered, on a chapeau a lion 
statant guardant, crowned, charged on the neck 
with a label of three points ermine, the tail hang- 


ing down. Supporters, two falcons, each standing 
ona padlock and essaying to open the same: the 
background replenished with sprigs of foliage :— 


within a carved Gothic quatrefoil, ornamented 
along the inner edge with small quatrefoils: sur- 
rounded with the legend: ‘S: p’uat: joh’is: ducis: 
Lancastr’ : comit : richemond’: derb : linc: leyc: 
senescalle : angl.’” 

2. From 1371 to 1388 the Duke bore on 
his privy seal the royal arms of Castile and 
Leon quarterly, impaling the royal arms of 
France and England quarterly, with a 
difference. They are described :— 

‘* Armorial bearings not on a shield. Per pale 
dexter, quarterly, 1 and 4, Castile; 2 and 3, Leon; 
sinister, quarterly, 1 and 4, France (ancient) ; 2 and 
3, England, with a label of three points ermine. 
The first and fourth quarters of each impalement 
raised, and the second and third countersunk : 
within a carved border ornamented with cinque- 
foils along the inner edge, surrounded by the 
legend: ‘S: privatu’: joh’is : dei : gra: Regis Cas- 
telle: et: Legionis : Ducis : Lancastrie.” 

3. After 1388 the Duke continued to 
bear the royal arms of Castile and Leon, 
impaling those of France and England ; 
but he moved the Spanish quarterings from 
dexter to sinister. 

4. The Great Seal of Castile and Leon.— 
Unlike the other monarchs of Europe, the 
Kings of Castile and Leon did not use the 
ordinary wax seals; instruments issuin 
from their chanceries, like those of the Papacy 


and Empire, bore a metal “bulla.” But. 
John of Gaunt impressed wax with a silver 
seal in the manner common to the other 
royal chanceries. 

5. The Great Seal of the County Palatine 
after February, 1377.—The arms of the 
Duchy of Lancaster were :— 

“*Gules, three lions passant guardant in pale or ; 
a label of three (sometimes of five) points azure, 
charged with fleurs-de-lis of the seeand.” 
See Mr. 8S. Armitage-Smith’s ‘John of 
Gaunt’ (1904), pp. 456-8. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


The marriage of this John of Gaunt with 
Constance, a natural daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, King of Castile and Leon, gave 
him, on the death of his father-in-law, a 
claim to the throne of Castile and Leon ; 
and although his claim was not successful, 
he adopted as his arms, on a castle or a shield. 
argent, charged with a lion rampant gules, 
the arms of Leon, still an important division 
of Spain. And in the cloisters at Canterbury 
may be seen a boss exhibiting the above 
heraldic charges in reference to this claim. 
Would not his cadency mark be the usual 
one appertaining to a fourth son, te, @ 
martlet, or swallow without beak or feet ? 

J. Horpen MacMicHakt. 


[The attention of U. V. W. is directed to Mr. 
BAYLeEy’s reply above. ] 


‘Otp MotHerR HusBarD’: ITs AUTHOR 
(10 S. x. 27).—There have been several 
inquiries regarding this nursery rime in 
‘N. & Q.’; see 28. ix. 244; 68. x. 468; 
xi. 234; 78. x. 187, 354; xi. 312, 417; 
8 S. ii. 107; but nothing very satisfactory 
has been elicited. The first stanza is un- 
doubtedly traditional; Miss Martin may 
have written some of the others, but I am 
disposed to think that her share in the work 
was confined to making sketches for the 
illustrations. Mr. John Pollexfen Bastard 
was M.P. for Devonshire from 1784 to his 
death on 4 April, 1816, and was perhaps 
the best-known Devonian of his time. 
There is a memoir of him in the ‘ D.N.B.” 
He married on 2 July, 1809, Judith Anne, 
third daughter of Sir Henry Martin, first 
baronet of Lockynge, co. Berks, and sister 
of the celebrated admiral Sir Thomas Byam 
Martin, G.C.B. Mrs. Bastard survived her 
husband more than thirty years, dying in 
1848. Sarah Catherine Martin was the 
second daughter of Sir Henry, and it is 
this lady who illustrated the poem, which 
is believed to have been a political squib, 


g|though nobody knows against whom it 


was directed. She died unmarried in 1826. 


| | 
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I have a copy of the sequel, of which the 
dedication is correctly given by AYEAHR. 
‘The title, which I give below, shows that it 
was not a privately printed issue, but was 
ee for sale by the most noted juvenile 

kseller of the day :— 

*‘ A | Sequel | to | The Comic Adventures, | of 

| Old Mother Hubbard, | and | her Dog, | By | 
another Hand. | London. | Published Feby 1** 1807, 
by J. Harris, Juvenile Library, Lennar of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. | and C. Knight, Windsor.” 

In my copy, which is coloured, the text 
and illustrations are engraved on copper. 

_ With regard to the ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard” 
tradition which was utilized by Spenser, 
attention may be invited to Prof. J. W. 
Hales’s very interesting article in The 
Atheneum for 24 Feb., 1883 (No. 2887, 

. 248), which suggests that the story may 
a derived from the legend of the dog-saint 
Hubert. W. F. PrIDEAUx. 


CoRNISH AND [OTHER APPARITIONS (10 S. 
ix. 325, 392; x. 35, 51).—The full story of 
the South Petherwin—or, more correctly, 
the Botathen—ghost, summarized at the 
last reference by W. P. Ca., the authorship 
of which has been commonly, but erroneously 
attributed to Defoe, was related by me at 
8 S. viii. 221, 349. F. 


Irish REBELLION OF 1798: Crotty (10 
S. ix. 510).—As the fate of Crotty was that 
of hundreds in 1798, I fear that, unless some 
more definite data be given, Y. T. has a 
difficult task before him. Crotty may have 
‘been one of those “‘ chiefs’ referred to in the 
autobiographical sketch of General F. R. 
Chesney quoted in his ‘ Life’ (8vo, London, 
-1893), p. 44, who were 
“taken by the patrols in the vicinity of Newry, 
and executed in the presence of all the troops. 
They were offered pardon on condition of givin 
some intelligence required by Government, at 4 
they declined, and died too bravely for such a 
cause. 

If Crotty by any action or misfortune was 
distinguished above his fellows, it is singular 
‘that he is not mentioned by Maxwell, who 
was a native of those parts, and vividly 
remembered many of the incidents of the 
rebellion, the above executions amongst 
others. 

Capt. Chesney’s MS. Autobiography, now 
in the British Museum, makes no mention 
of Crotty ; nor does his name occur in Mad- 
den, Teeling, or McSkimmin, the three prin- 
cipal authorities for the “Rising in the 
North.” 

As the Mourne Infantry under Capt. 
Chesney—as far as I can ascertain—served 


only in parts of Down and Louth, this 

narrows the ag of inquiry, and I would 

suggest that Y. I. should consult, if he can, 

the files of Gordon’s Newry Chronicle of 

that date. 8. CRONE. 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Harvey’s (10 §. x. 9).— 
John Aubrey, who was at Harvey’s funeral, 
Says :— 

‘William Harvey, M.D., natus at Folkestone in 
Kent: borne at the house which is now the post- 
house, a faire stone-built house, which he gave to 
Caius College in Cambridge, with some lands there : 
vide his will. His brother Eliab would have given 
any money or exchange for it, because ’twas his 
father’s and they all borne there; but the Doctor 
(truly) thought his memory would better be pre- 
served this way, for his brother has left noble 
seates, and about 3000 li. per annum, at least. 

‘“*Hemsted in Essex towards Audeley End: ibi 
sepultus Dt Harvey.” 

Aubrey mentions his white marble statue “‘ in 
the Library at the Physitians’ Colledge,” 
and continues :— 

“Dr Harvey added (or was very bountifull in 
comtelaras to) a noble building of Roman archi- 
tecture (0 a _worke, with Corinthian 
pillasters) at the Physitians’ College aforesaid, viz. 
a great parlour (or ‘a kind of Convocation-house’) 
for the Fellowes to meet in, belowe; and a library, 

All these remembrances and building was 
destroyed by the generall fire.” 
See Mr. Andrew Clark’s edition of Aubrey’s 
‘ Brief Lives,’ 1898, i. 295-7. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


Kine’s Sitver: Lincotn Cottece (10 S. 
x. 47).—‘‘ King’s silver” was a payment 
made to the king for liberty to compromise 
the fictitious and amicable suit which ended 
in a Fine (or Final Concord), and established 
the title of a purchaser or donee of property. 
This was a common method of conveying 
lands, and was also used for effecting 
transfers, by gift or sale, of advowsons 
and Church property. The “ King’s Silver 
Books”? for certain years exist at the 
Record Office, but some are not now legible. 
From these, or, if they are not available, 
from the Feet of Fines, or the Books of 
Entries of Fines, for Oxfordshire it may be 
possible to get a record of the actual trans- 
actions in respect of which the sums referred 
to were payable for the churches of Lincoln 
College. R. B. 


The royal Sper of Woodstock contained 
the parish of Long Combe, and from the fact of 
the manor and honour of the former having 
continued in the Crown until the reign of 
Queen Anne, all Fines were necessarily 
payable to the Clerk of the King’s Silver, 
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an officer belonging to the Court of Common 
Pleas, 
“to whom every Fine is brought, after it hath been 
with the Custos Brevium [t.e., the principal clerk of 
the Common Pleas], and by whom the effect of the 
Writ of Covenant is entred in a Paper-Book, an 
according to that Note, all the Fines of that Term 
are also recorded in the Rolls of the Court, and his 
Entry is in this Form: He putteth the Shire over 
the Margin, and then saith: ‘A.B. Dat Domino 
Regi dimidium Marc’ (or more ys to the 
value) ‘ pro licentia Concordandi C. cum C.D. pro 
talibus terris in tali villa, et habet Chirographum 
per pacem admissum,’ &c.” 

Kin g's silver itself is described by Cowel 
in his ‘ Interpreter,’ 1701, as being 
“properly that Money due to the King in the 
Court of Common Pleas pro licentia concordandt, 
in respect of a License then granted to any Man for 
passing a Fine.”—Vol. vi. fol. 39 and 43. 

J. MacMIcHaeEt. 


HartLey CoLeripGE (10 8. x. 49).—Two 
poems by Hartley Coleridge—a song and a 
sonnet—are to be found in ‘The Gem’ 
for 1829, edited by Thomas Hood. The 
song is the familiar one beginning “ She 
is not fair to outward view.” The opening 
lines of the sonnet run thus :— 

It must be so—my infant love must find 

In my own breast a cradle and a grave. 
Both contributions were included by Der- 
went Coleridge in his edition of his brother’s 
poems, published in 1851. It is quite 
possible that an exhaustive search through 
the various annuals which appeared during 
Hartley Coleridge’s literary activity might 
result in the discovery of more verses. 

BuTrERWORTH. 


“'T’ Wire Bazaar” (10 S. ix. 207, 416). 
—There is an article of some length on wife- 
selling in the Daily Mail of 1 March, 1899. 
It is quoted, along with extracts from other 
newspapers, by Prof. Knapp in the notes 
to his edition of ‘ The Romany Rye,’ p. 384. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


CONSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS OF THE 
ToweER OF Lonpon (10 S. ix. 61, 161, 243, 
390, 490; x. 70).—I thank Mr. BEAveN 
for his courteous admission, and for his 
amendments, which, so far as supported 
by evidence, tend to the completeness of 
the catalogue. I have little to add. 
‘D.N.B.’ has “ Penington or Pennington.” 
I do not know where the name is found 
with one n (possibly an autograph ?), for 
in. ‘Cal. 8. Dom.,’ Heylin’s ‘ Help,’ 


Whitelock, Overall’s Index to ‘ Remem- 


My error ‘‘ Earl of Dartmouth ”’ was the 
result of oversight. I now find that my 
only ‘‘ good company ”’ is Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
Strype’s ed., Book I. p. 77. 

I am satisfied as to Col. Thomas King. 

W. L. Rurron. 


Mitt at Gosport, Hants (10 S. x. 68).— 
Your correspondent might find assistance 
in locating this mill from the (apparently) 
accurate description of the immediate 
neighbourhood, in or before 1854, contained 
in Besant and Rice’s ‘ By Celia’s Arbour,’ 
which I have just re-read with enjoyment. 
By which of the writers the scene is described 
I know not; but it is evidently drawn from 
personal and (I may call it) affectionate 
recollection and intimacy. Ww. C. J. 


MAN IN THE ALMANAC (10 S. ix. 408, 475 ; 
x. 56).—An interesting instance of the use 
of this expression occurs in Johnson’s 
account of Capt. Edward England, ‘ History 
of the Pirates,’ vol. i. p. 123 (London, 
T. Woodward, 1726). In narrating Capt. 
Mackra’s adventures on board England’s 
ship, after the fight at the island of Juanna 
the author says :— 

** A Fellow with a terrible Pair of Whiskers, and 
a Wooden Leg, being stuck round with Pistols, like 
the Man in the Almanack with Darts, comes swear- 
ing and vapouring upon the Quarter-Deck, and 
Asks in a Donate eens which was Captain 
Mackra.” 

The story is the more interesting in that 
the one-legged pirate, as pointed out in a 
recently published book on ‘The Malabar 
Pirates,’ is undoubtedly the prototype 
of Stevenson’s John Silver in ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ That worthy, it will be remem- 
bered, had served “first with England, 
then with Flint.”” He had moreover sailed 
in the Cassandra (the ship taken from 
Capt. Mackra), and had been at the taking 
of the Viceroy of the Indies (7.e., of Goa), 
who was captured in a Portuguese ship of 
70 guns which the pirates found dismasted 
at the island of Mascarine, near Mauritius. 
This was one of the most famous prizes 
in the annals of piracy, it being asserted by 


Johnson that there was on board, ‘in the 


single article of Diamonds, to the value of 
between three and four millions of Dollars.’’ 
T. F. D. 


Dotts ry Maaic (10 S. ix. 168).—The 
practice of employing images of wax, or 
sometimes of clay, with pins, needles, or 
thorns stuck into them, for the purpose of 
causing the death of a person supposed to 
be an enemy, is one of the commonest 


brancia,’ and all else at hand I find two n’s. 
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criminal acts recorded of magicians. The 
Duchess of Gloucester’s endeavour to kill 
Henry VI., whether the story be true or 
false, has found a place in history. We are 
told also that the life of Pope Urban VI. 
was attempted in a similar manner. The 
earliest instance, however, that occurs to 
me is Egyptian. There was a plot to kill 
Rameses III. in this way. The practice 


is heard of at Inverness in the earlier part | 4, 


of the eighteenth century ; and I have been 
informed that similar acts of perfidy were 
= at a much later time among the 
orth American Indians. 
TI shall be glad to learn of any having been 
discovered in Great Britain during the last 
century. K. P. D. 


So far as an ordinary reader can say, 


Elworthy’s ‘Evil Eye’ is the authority. |>] 


There may be in ‘The Golden Bough,’ 
2nd ed., or in Leland’s ‘ Etruscan Roman 
Remains,’ 1892, something ; but the subject 
is really sympathetic magic. The index to 


‘ The Golden Bough ’ shows nothing. 
8. L, Perry. 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Seven against Thebes of Aischylus. Edited by 
T.G. er, Litt.D. (Cambridge, University 
SS. 
Pror. TuckER’s edition of ‘The Seven against 
Thebes’ appears in the form we associate with 
Jebb’s ‘Sophocles’: Greek text on one page. 
English prose translation on the facing page, an 
below first critical and then textual notes. It is 
the best possible arrangement for study, and Prof. 
Tucker’s work is of a quality which deserves 
the compliment of ranking with the best Cambridge 
panclacalen, He follows, we are glad to find, the 
tendency to believe in the Medicean MS. which 1s 
the chief source of A‘schylean text, and explain it 
where possible, instead of indulging in wildly 
ingenious conjecture. He dissents in the Intro- 
duction from Wecklein, and in the matter of 
**Geschmack ” mentioned he will win the suffrages 
of most scholars. He has that cultivation and 
sense of poetry without which high degrees are 
often gained, but which is necessary to control the 
sense of assurance gained by the expert. He 
has, of course, a great advantage in being able 
to consult the excellent_work on the play of 
revious scholars, such as Dr. Arthur Sidgwick and 
r. Verrall. His own contributions to the subject 
show a wide range of erudition, and good judgment. 
We are at once surprised and pleased to see a 
special annotated section at the end devoted to the 
Scholia of the Medicean. From their mistakes as 
well as their correct conclusions much may 
learnt, as from Servius on Virgil. The presence of 
English parallels—a page of which from Dr. Leeper 
is also added in an Appendix —is satisfactory, 


days of Paley of forgetting that Aischylus is a poet 
as well as a difficult Greek author. As the Prekuse 
says regarding the edition, “Its object is the con- 
sclentious interpretation of the ‘Septem’ as a work 
of dramatic art and a monument of Greek litera- 
ture. To this aim all else is subordinate.” 

This is an excellent aim, and the notes are 
sufficient as regards matters of language and usage. 
We wish, however, that there was a list of 
drat Aeyoueva at the end—a list we have made 
invariably in our own studies of all the Greek 
amatists. 

_ The editor's treatment of the text may be exhibited 
in_the speech of Eteocles in which he says (I. 257) : 
““T vow to the country’s guardian gods, whether 
they watch the fields or keep eye upon the mast, 
te myyats, ax’ "Iopnvov deya, 
that if good befall and the realm be saved, men 
shall steep the hearths of the gods in blood of 
sheep,” &c. The second half of the line we have 
left in Greek has been often emended. The read- 
ing now given varies only from the MS. by changing 
opnvov into *lopunvov, following Abresch, and 
means “nor do I rule Ismenus out,” 2.¢., “‘ 1 vow to 
Dirce’s streams, and Ismenus no less.” This seems 
tous quite satisfactory, and far superior, at any rate, 
to xu dar Acyw (Weil’s Teubner text), 
*Iopnvod (Sidgwick, “Oxford 
Classical Text”), and various wilder conjectures. 
Prof. Tucker himself once conjectured Aoutpa t’ 
*Topevod, as he notes, but has now no doubt of the 
true correction. Dr. Verrall’s Beotian form ov Sara 
is also very near the MS., but unexampled in Greek 
literature. In 1. 265 woAeuiwy éoOjpara is the 
subject of a valuable note, pointing out that in 
ancient days the raiment of the foe was a valuable 
part of the spoil, and that the very word “ robe” 
means booty, Cf. German Raub, and A.-S. reéf= 
clothing, spoil, plunder, as Prof. Skeat says in his 
Dictionary. We think that Prof. Tucker has fairly 
established a claim in these and other passages for 
a consideration of his views. 

The English translation is spirited and abounds 
in _—— touches, as befits the occasion. Our 
only comment here is that the sentences are occa- 
sionally more broken by? than is necessary, with 
the result of something like paraphrase instead of 
translation. 


In The Cornhill Magazine Mr. W. E. Norris has 
an amusing short story ‘The Missing Links,’ a 
comedy of marriage engagements. r. H. W. 
Lucy’s continuation of his ‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness’ is full of interest, and shows the spirit. 
and firmness with which he encountered various. 
set-backs in his career. The article has many 
pleasant touches. Miss Virginia Stephen reviews 
*A Week in the White House with eodore 
Roosevelt,’ indicating the virtues which have 
endeared the President to the American People. 
He is ‘‘ an alert machine, efficient in all its parts,” 

ssessed of a remarkable sympathy, and his very 
imitations are those which appeal to the ordinary 
man. Mr. Bernard Capes hasan amusing article on 
‘Bad Relations.’ He makes pretty with the 


pla 
be | old contention that no person could have been 


exactly what he was in real life or fiction with any 
other name than his own. The mother-in-law is a 
byword for discord, but the slander is much older 


though there is less danger than there was in the 


than Mr. Capes seems to imagine. He explains that 
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“‘the real bad relation, good people, is—as you 
might have known long ago if you had not wilfully 
courted your own _ obsession—the uncle.” In 
“England’s Neglect of Mathematics’ Prof. G. H. 
Bryan refers to applications of mathematics which 
usually go by other names, He talks of the Cam- 
bridge Wranglers ; but when he suggests that the 
success of Kelvin shows the efficiency of the old 
Tripos, he must know that he is overstating things 
in a way which will not deceive the expert. ‘ Old 
Deeside: its Songs aud Stories,’ is an admirable 
last article by the late A. I. Shand, the notice of 
whom by the editor of 7he Cornhill might have 
been longer. Mr. C. 8. Buxton tells the story of 
‘Ruskin College’ at Oxford, an institution which 
would be more attractive if it produced less of the 
priggish element. 


The Nineteenth Century this month is an excep- 
tionally interesting number, and has several articles 
well worth perusal. Sir Edward Sullivan has an 
ingenious defence of Shakespeare’s mistakes in 

eography, showing that the waterways of Lom- 

rdy were much used, and that Bohemia had a 
seacoast. Miss Rose Bradley has a pretty travel 
article on ‘The Month of Mary,’ as the Basques, 
like other Roman Catholics, call May. Mr. i. H. 
Statham, one of the most accomplished critics of 
our day, has an outspoken paper on ‘ Art at the 
Franco-British Exhibition.” ‘The Chase of the 
Wild Red Deer on Exmoor,’ which begins this 
week, is the subject_of an ingenious apologia by 
Mr. R. A. Sanders. Mrs. Frederic Harrison is just 
beginning to be interesting on the Bastille when 
the article stops. What can be said in six pages or 
soon such a subject? ‘ Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
the Spy > by Mr. A. J. Eagleston, is an amusing 
piece o literary history. When the two poets were 
in Somerset, they — of a spy, whose existence 
has been doubted. His existence is now proved b 
official documents in the Home Office records. It 
was not the presence of Thelwall, a notorious 
democrat, that led to suspicion, but it was actually 
supposed that_the Wordsworths were French, and 
spies. Sir F. C. Burnand has in ‘ Un Peu de Pick- 
wick 4 la Francaise’ an amusing and instructive 
account of a truncated portion of ‘ Pickwick’ as 
rendered in the Journal pour Tous. 


In The Fortnightly the best article is one on 
‘David Masson’ by Mr. R. S. Rait, a well-informed 
rsonal tribute. ‘Sweated Industries,’ by Mr. 
+. R. Askwith, is important, as coming from a most 
competent authority. He considers that as mini- 
mum wages exist on all sides, and in some measure 
in nearly every trade, the difficulties alleged _con- 
cerning their establishment are overrated. Prof. 
Churton Collins’s address on ‘The Literary In- 
debtedness of England to France’ is a counterpart 
to M. Yves Guyot’s address published last month. 
We notice that the Professor uses without inverted 
commas the phrase ‘‘ the White City,” invented, we 
believe, by the Daily Mail for the Franco-British 
Exhibition. Mrs. Billington-Greig writes an able 
article on ‘ The Sex-disability and Adult Suffrage.’ 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott gossips agreeably on ‘Court and 
Crowd at Exeter Hall,’ suggesting that 
Brooks of Sheffield” in ‘ David was 
a reminiscence of a Brooks who in promoted 
the idea of “an unsectarian building for religious 
and scientific societies.” A striking short story by 
Tourguénieff, ‘The Dog,’ concludes the number, 
and reads well in the version of Margaret Gough. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with an important 
editorial article on ‘The Preservation of Raceat 
Buildings.’ We hope that the Royal Commission 
announced to report on the subject will suggest 
something definite. It is absurd that a Government 
grant in aid of inspectors should be denied when 
public wy is freely spent on less desirable 
objects. A Chief Inspector ought to be appointed 
at a reasonable salary, who would give his time and 
talents to the care of ancient monuments, and come 
down heavily on owners and local authorities who 
neglected their duties. Mr. Cecil H. Smith has an 
interesting article on a supposed ‘Bronze Bust of 
Commodus,’ found in the Tiber, and now belonging 
to Mr. George Salting. Not ——_ Ee will re- 
cognize, unless they know history, Marcus Aurelius 
as ‘‘the author of the ‘ Reflections.’” The original 
title is awkward for English, but surely it would be 
best to adopt that in common use, viz., ‘ Medita- 
tions.’ The article is admirable alike in its con- 
noisseurship and historical setting. Mr. Roger Fry 
has an amply illustrated article on ‘ English Ilu- 
minated Manuscripts at the Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club,’ a splendid show which deserves the best of 
critical recognition. Mr. G. F. Hill has a good 
article, also illustrated, on the medallist Lysippus ; 
while Prof. Holmes writes on ‘Some Constable 
Puzzles’ which have been illuminated by Mr. 
Algernon Graves’s invaluable work on the British 
Institution. The Notes this month include the 
newly discovered name of Pisanello, which is 
Antonio Pisano—not Vittore,as was gathered from 
Vasari. The cracks in the ceiling of the Sistine 
0 were, it is pointed out by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer in ‘ My School and My Gospel,’ in some 
cases painted by Michelangelo! It is suggested 
that he did this to persuade the Pope that % was 
blundering with his material. Mr. A. H. Maude is 
not satisfied with this explanation, and thinks the 
trick was a mere caprice on Michelangelo’s part. 
Under ‘Art in America’ Prof. Holmes notices 
Rembrandt’s portrait of himself (1658) and three 
pictures by Van Dyck. These four pictures are re- 
produced, and, being all splendid examples of two 
masters, are acquisitions calculated to make any 
collector envious. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

On all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. G. Ricuarps.—Forwarded. 

R. Hemmine.—(‘‘ Ticknor and Yankee ”).— You 
summarized this at 10S. v. 111, in the discussion on 
‘* Jan Kees.” 

Corricenpa.—P. 87, col. 1, 1. 5, for ‘ Pheilip- 
pides” read Philippides.—P. 91, col. 1, 1. 19, for 
**casuality ” read causality. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in N OTES AND QUERIES. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
With the Index, price 10s. 6d. 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD The Index separately 6d. ; by post 64d. 
(EsTaBLisuEp 1837), Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post ls. 2d. 
Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during | JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. Notes and Queries Office, 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
138. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: ST, DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, Fetter Lane, London. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


A THENZUM _ PRESS, —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, ad 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY : RESERVE—RIBALDOUSLY. 

THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE. LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

TWO GIBB MEMORIAL VOLUMES, 

LOVE AND THE POOR SUITOR. GREEN AT GREYHOUSE. THE CHURCH AND 
THISBE GREY. THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. HEATHER. AN EMPTY 
HERITAGE. THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE. THE MIGHTIEST POWER. THE 
WOMAN WHO VOWED. f 

CLASSICAL BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS. ARCTIC AND OTHER VOYAGES. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND MILITARY SERVICES OF VISCOUNT LAKE. THE PATH 
TO PARIS. OLD TIME PARIS. THOMAS DOGGETT, DECEASED. WASHED BY 
FOUR SEAS. LES ETAPES DOULOUREUSES. VALENTINE DE LAMARTINE. 
COMMONSENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. 

HOFSTEDE DE GROOT ON THE DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PAST THEATRICAL SEASON. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Articles on 
EDWARD FITZGERALD AND POSH, HERRING MERCHANTS 
AND 
MISS ELIZABETH RAIKES’S DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


_ And its advantages. 
The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published, Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

FIFTEEN Vols. 3 0 0 5 5 0 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Ewchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

ONE Vol... .. 0 2 6 6 we so. 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 

A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis c.1 application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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